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For Robbing Mr. JohN KEN DRICE of Bank- 
Notes and Caſh to the Amount of more than 
Four Hundred Pounds ; 


CONTAINING 


A Recital of the Particulars of a very great Num- 
ber of the moſt ariful Felonies ever committed 


in this Kingdom; faithfully penned from Au- 


©] e thentic Accounts, received from the indubitable 
Authority of COX's intimate Acquaintance. 
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Though deep the Scheme, and artful be the Thief, 
The Life devoid of Honour ſhall be brief; 
The Laws 1 Retribution claim, 

A ert their Right, and blaſt th' unworthy Name. 
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THE 


GENUINE LIFE 


OF 


WILLIAM COX. 


framed with the moſt conſummate wis- 

dom, enacted from principles of the 
ſoundeſt policy, and enforced with a fagacity 
and ſtrictneſs that does honour to the cleareſt 
heads and the pureſt hearts, ſhould fail of 
being attended with that effect which the 
Legiſlature had in view, and which the of- 
ficers of juſtice ſpare not their endeavours to 
Pome :—yet ſo it is, that ſuch excellent 
aws, though executed in the moſt impartial 
manner, do frequently fail of anſwering thoſe 
ſalutary purpoſes for which they were in- 
tended, 


1 is not a little aſtoniſhing, that laws, 


Great complaints have been frequently made 
againſt the penal laws of this kingdom ; they 
have been repeatedly deemed cruel, and deno- 

| minated 
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minated ſanguinary.— The Writer of this nar- 
rative was amoiig the number of thoſe, who, 
always inclining to the fide of humanity, 
looked with horror on ſome of thoſe laws, 
by which our common rights are guarded :— 
but, let the reader, who 1s ſtill more merciful 
than prudenr, attend at the Old Bailey only 
for a few ſucceſſive ſeſſions, or be a ipectator 
of the Wedneſday's proceedings before the 
Bench of Magiſtrates in Bow. ſtreet let him 
ſee the ſame iclons acquitted of one, two, 
or three charges, — in nearly every inſtance, 
and with an almoſt unfailing certainty, return 
to the commiſſion of the crimes previouſly 
charged on them, and again brought before 
the ſame tribunals of juſtice ; let him reflect, 
too, that the crime laſt committed is generally 
attended with circum{ nces of greater aggra- 
vation than the former ;—and then let him 
blame the ſeverity, or appluud the juſlice, of 
our laws, as his humanity may diate, or his 


ſenſe of the duty of a good citizen ſhall com- 
mand, 


It is a reflection no leſs true than melan- 
choly, that not in one caſe in a hundred can 
the humane feelings of a proſecutor, the mercy 
of a court of juſtice, or the tenderneſs of a 
jury, operate to the advantage of the culprit. 
The young oficnder, encouraged by his com- 
panions, and vitiated in principle by the force 
of evil example, generally proceeds from the 
commiſſion of a ſmaller crime to the perpe- 

e tration 
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tration of a greater, till the violated laws of 
his country doom, him a victim to the injury 
they have ſuſtained, In this caſe the gre ter 
number receive, that mercy from the bene- 
volent hands of the Sovereign which is equally 
to be applauded and regretted, Tranſporta- 
tion, intehded as a favonr, ulually terminates 
in a puniſhment. Of the great numbers thus 
ignominiouſly detached from their native coun- 
try, many, by purſuing their peſtiferous occu- 
pations, fall victims to the laws of thoſe 
colonies to which they are ſent; others end a 
wretched life through the change of the cli- 
mate, the inclemency of the ſcas, or the pe- 
culiar diſagreeableneſs of their ſituation as 
tranſports; and of the young and healthy, 
many remain flaves to the maſters who pur- 
chaſe them ;—ard the reſt, prematurely re- 
turning to England, expiate, with their blood, 
the aggravated offences of having deſerved. 
an ignominious death, and of having forteited 
a right to that renovated life, which Provi- 
dence, through the breaſt of the King, had 
afforded them! 


The following narrative is dedicated, not 
ſo much to the accuſation of an offending 
individual, as to the ſervice of that public 
which has been effentially injured by his ar- 
tifice: ; and happy will the Writer think him- 
ſelf, if any thing herein ſhall tend to guard 
the honeſt and the careleſs in the protection 
of their property; and to warn the young, 
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the thoughtleſs, and the extravagant, that it 
is only by a ſteady and unitorm perſeverance 
in the paths of virtue. that they can hope to 
eſcape the moſt ſhocking ignominy in this 
life, and the moſt conſummate miſery in a 


future. 


WILLIAM COX, the unfortunate 
hero of the following pages, is the ſon of Mr, 
and Mrs, Cox, of Holywell-Lane, Shoreditch, 
and had the peculiar mi-fortune of being trained 
in the ways of thieving almoſt from his in- 


fancy; a circumſtance that will plead, if any 


thing can plead, in his behalf; fince the youth 
who has never been enchanted with the charms 
of integrity, may ſcarcely know that diſho- 
neſty is a crime: it is, at leaſt, a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption in the favour of any one not endowed 
with more than utual good ſenſe and ſublimity 
of ſoul; and the abilities of young Cox are of 
that kind, which have rather tended to make 
him crafty than w/e, 


COX, the elder, who was tranſported ſe- 
veral years ago, is a narrow-ribbon- weaver by 
trade, and is ſaid to be yet living. The mo- 
ther of our young culprit is alive, and bears 
the character of an honeſt woman; and, in 
fact, ſhe is the only honeſt perſon of the fa- 
mily. The character of his uncle Weſt, who 
was apprehended with him for this laſt offence, 
is ſufficiently known ; and Cox has a brother, 
now about twelve years of age, who is "_ 

eng 
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the vulgar call a knowing kiddy; and another 


brother, not long ſince deceaſed, bore no bet- 
ter character, 


The firſt robbery that ever young Cox com- 
mitted was in company with his father, and 
it was perpetrated in the following manner : 
The father and fon, who was then a very little 
boy, were walking through Groſvenor-ſtreet, 
when the old man, obſerving a filver tankard 


ſtanding in a window, attempted to ſteal it; 


but the railing before the houſe preventing his 
reaching it, he hoiſted the youth over the rails, 
who eaſily took the tankard out of the window, 
and gave it to his father, who lifted him back 
into the ſtreet. Thus was this child initiated 
in the myſteries of iniquity, at a time of life 
when he was hardly able to diſtinguiſh on the 
propriety, or impropriety of his own conduct. 


It rarely happens that even the vicious and 
abandoned with that their children ſhould imi- 
tate their baſe example; nor is the human 
mind often ſo depraved, but that it is ſincerely 
hoped that the ſon may, in the common 
phraſe, prove @ better man than his father. 


This, however, was far from being the caſe 
in the preſent . and the ill-fated ſub- 


ject of this narrative was inſtructed in the lucrg- 
tive advantages of roguery, at that period 


life when his pliant mind might have been 
formed to virtue, and he might have been pre- 


pared 
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pared to have led a life honourable to himſelf, 
and advantageous to the community, 


The Writer of this account, the authenticity 
of every line of which may be relied on, 


is far from wiſhing to ſave a notorious offen- 


der from expiating with his life the offences 
he has offered to the common rights of huma- 
nity, and the violated laws of his country; but 
he cannot help thinking that there is ſomething 
ſingularly unfortunate in the caſe of a youth 
trained to vice from his infancy, and whoſe 
numerous and extraordinary eſcapes from the 
hand of juſtice, have only ſerved to harden a 
mind, which was never once impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of impending danger, nor ever, even for 
a moment, illumined with a ſingle ray of 
virtue, 


For theſe reaſons, and for theſe only, he 
would wiſh the merciful interpoſition of the 
Sovereign may yet {pare this criminal from the 
moſt ignominious exit, to which he is otherwiſe 
fated, merely to ſee if the ſerious danger of his 


preſent melancholy fituation may not enkindle 
a ſpark of virtue in his breaſt, and teach him 


that the path of honeſty is the path of peace, 
The caſe is very fingular, and it would cer- 
tainly be worth while to make the experiment, 


It will be impoſſible to trace this offender 
through all the devious paths in which he has 
trodden—perhaps he has committed more art- 

fu! 
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ful felonies, than any one of his age who ever 
yet fell a facrifice to the wholeſome ſeverity of 
our laws :—but in the following pages will be 
given a faithful recital of a great number of his 
offences, which have been authenticated by 
perſons who have had melancholy occaſion to 
be acquainted with young Cox, but, having 
ſince happily ſeen the error of their ways, 
have retormed their lives by a return to the 
paths of virtue; and the Writer of this narrative 
had even permiſſion to have given the names 
of theſe parties, if they could have afforded 
any ſatisfaction, or extended any uſeful know- 


ledge to the public. 


Immediately after Cox's firſt adventure with 
his father, he commenced pickpocket, and ſoon 
became the moſt dexterous of his profefſion. In 
proceſs of time he was ſo very expert in this 
buſineſs, that it has been a common cuſtom in 
ſeveral public-houſes which he frequented, in 
the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell tolay wagers 
that he ſhould pick the pocket of any perſon 
in company of his watch, without that perſon's 
knowledge, though the party was previouſly 
on his guard. In this caſe young-Cox and the 
party uted to walk backward and forward in 


the room, converſing on indifferent ſubjects, 


and Cox never failed to win the wager, by 


picking the pocket, nnen all the 
precaution of the other. 


He . 
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He would likewiſe often pick the pockets 
of his acquaintance in mere jeſt, only to ſhew 


his dexterity ; but he conſtantly returned the 
property ſo obtained. 


About ſeven years ago, when he was con- 
fined in Clerkenwell Bridewell, on a charge 


of picking pockets, he was ſo miſerably re- 
duced in circumſtances, that he was ragged and 


wretched beyond all deſcription, and his whole 
body one perfect ſwarm of vermin ; but of late 
years he has dreſſed rather in a gay ſtile, and 
has been remarkably neat and decent in his 
appearance, 


Young Cox has, for ſome conſiderable time 
paſt, lived with his uncle Weſt, in Feathers- 
Court, High Holborn, to whoſe pernicious 
advice he is in a great meaſure indebted for the 
peculiar diſtreſs of his preſent fituation ; for 
this uncle, inſtead of training his nephew in 
the path of induſtry and virtue, has done his 
utmoſt to ſeduce his mind, and to guide him 


in the high road to ruin. 


It has been a common practice with Cox 
to watch when the door of any houſe has been 
open, and to ſlip in, and pocket any kind of 
plate, or other article of value that was light 
of conveyance ; arid if he was found in the 
houſe, he had always an excuſe ready, by which 
he eſcaped undetected. If we ſhould relate the 
tenth part of his rogueries in this way, this 

account 
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account would be ſwelled to the ſize of a vo- 
lume. | | 


About four years ago he went into a ſta- 
tioner's ſhop, in Water-lane, Fleet-ſtreet, and 
aſked for the Beggar's Opera, which he ſaid was 
for his ſiſter. The gentlewoman of the houſe 
went up ſtairs to fetch the play, and in the 
mean time Cox pocketed a filver ſpoon. Soon 
after he was gone the ſpoon was miſled, and, 
enquiry being made for it, one of the children 


ſaid, He ſaw the little maſter at play with 


« it.” Cox had, at this time, the appearance 
of a child of ten years of age, though he was 
then fifteen. 


Some time afterwards he ſlipped up ſtairs 
at the grocer's ſhop, the corner of Long-lane, 
Alderſgate-ftreet, and ſecreted a ſilver- hilted 


ſword. When he came down he was aſked, 


what he had been doing, and having previouſly 
learnt the name of the child, he ſaid, he had 
been playing with Maſter Billy; but the 
ſword ſtriking againſt the ſteps of the ſtreet 


door, he attempted to make his eſcape, but 
being apprehended he was tried for this offence, 


and had the good fortune to be acquitted, - 


While he was walking through Hanover- 


ſtreet, he obſerved a window of a houſe open, 
and being previouſly provided with a tame ſpar- 
row, he let it fly into the houſe, and the door 


being open, he went in as to ſeck for it. It 


C happened 
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happened that there was only an old lady in 
the houſe, whom hearing, he took refuge in 
the area, after having filled his pockets with 
ſpoons, ſalts, and other plate. Upon the la- 
dy's diſcovering him there, he burſt into tears, 
and begged ſhe would give him his ſparrow, 
as his mother would beat him if he went 
home without it. The lady complied, and 
the young raſcal decamped with his booty. 


He once went to the Caſtle, a public-houſe, 
near Shoreditch church, under pretence of en- 
quiring for a Mrs. Robinſon, a laundreſs, who 
lodged there: he caſily obtained admittance, 
and Mrs. Robinſon not being at home, he ſe- 
creted and carried off plate to the amount of 
fourteen pounds, 


While ſome duſt-men were loading a "ond 
in Hanover-ſquare, he got unperceived into 
the houſe, and ſtole ſome linen, a watch, and 
two filfer candleſticks. For this offence he 
was atterwards apprehended, and carried be- 
fore Sit John Fielding, who aſking him what 
he had done with tae. effects, he anſwered, 
*« If I had got them I ſhould have made 
© broth of them before now, and TI dare 
« ſay they are by this time boiled down.” 


At another time he got into the houſe of 
a corn-chandler in Fenchurch-ſtreet, and ſtole 
four bank notes of twenty pounds each, and 
all the money in the till. 
: * Every 
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Every boyiſh trick that he could invent was 
uſed as an artifice to help forward the per- 
petration of his crimes, At one time he got 
playing at peg-top with a gentleman's ſon at 
the door of his father's houſe, at Stoke New- 
ington ; and while the youth was intent on his 
game, Cox went into the houſe, and ſtole a 
filver pint-mug, and fix ſpoons. | 


Ona Sunday, abouttwoyears ago, he watched 
a gentleman's family out of their houſe in Groſ- 
venor-ſtreet, then got into the houſe, ſtole plate 
to the amount of fifty pounds, which he 
| carried into Oxford-ſtreet, where he took a 
coach, and conveyed them to his lodgings, 


As he had a very boyiſh appearance, he 
uſed frequently to make uſe of that circum- 
Nance to obtain his ends. It has been no un- 
common practice with him to play at marbles 
with young gentlemen before the doors of the 
parents houſes, and to watch the firſt oppor- 
tunity of running in, and committing a rob- 


ery. 


At a houſe in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, Cox, in 
company with a man who called himſelf 


Captain Davis, and who has been ſince capitally 
convicted, but reprieved and tranſported, rob- 


bed the houſe of a gentleman in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, of as much plate as one man could 
carry. | | 
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As Cox was paſſing through Petty.- France, 
Weſtminſter, a violent ſhower happened to 
fall, on which he ſtood up againſt the door of a 
genteel houſe, the owner whereof obſerving 
his genteel appearance, and pitying his ſituation, 
obligingly aſked him in, and-took him into a 
back parlour. Our Genius ſoon found that 
nothing could be done in this room, and there- 
fore aſked permiſſion to look out of the win- 
dow of the fore-parlour, that he might ſee 
his papa, whom he expected to paſs through 
the ſtreet; and this requeſt being complied 
with, he ſoon found means to ſecret a ſilver 
tea-ſtrainer and other things, with which he. 
very calmly walked off, after thanking the 
gentleman: for his civility and politeneſs. 


The above-mentioned Captain Davis and 
Cox committed many ſingular robberies in 
company together, of which the following 
are none of the leait remarkable. 


They went together to the houſe of an 
apothecary at Hoxton, and Davis ap/earing in 
the character of a gentleman, while Cox acted 
as his ſervant, the latter went in to aſk for his 
maſter's bill; and, as the apothecary had ſerved 
a gentleman of the name of Davis, Cox eaſily 
found means to ſtay in the houte till he had 
ſecreted a ſilver pint mug. 


About twenty months fince, Cox and Davis 


agreed on a robbery near Bow, when Cor, 
| | though 
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though not preſent at the perpetration of the 
crime, received his full ſhare of the booty. 
This ſeems to prove the truth of the old ob- 
ſervation, that there is honour among thieves, 


Another robbery was committed by theſe 


confederates at Chelſea, when, by means of a 
falſe key, they ſtole a conſiderable quantity of 
linen, a watch, and two bank-notes tor twenty 


pounds each. 


At Upper Holloway, Cox obſerving a door 
to ſtand open, he ſlipped into the houſe, and 
ſole ſilver ſpoons and linen to a conſiderable 
amount, 


A woolen-draper's ſhop in Black-Friars was 
ſome time ſince robbed of ſeventy- ſix yards of 
broad cloath ; and, though the thief was never 
brought to juſtice, Cox's companions well knew 
that he was the perpetrator of the robbery. 

Cox, at one time, entered and robbed a 


chandler's ſhop on Saffron-hill, by means of 


a falſe key, which would open almoſt any 
door, having no wards, but only a kind of 


catcher, as will appear by the following 
ſketch of it. gd 
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By means of a falſe key of this kind, our 
hero got into a houſe in King-ſtreet, Wapping, 
whence he conveyed off linen and plate to a 

conliderable 
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conſiderable amount; by the ſame means he 
likewiſe procured admittance in Gun:ſtreet, 


Spitalfields, and robbed the houſe of filver 
ſpoons, ſalts, and other plate, 


Cox obſerving a ſervant-maid leave the 
door of her maſter's houſe at Hackney, he 
flipped in, and robbed it of plate to a large 
amount. 


Captain Davis, as he called himſelf, attended 
Cox to the houſe of a gentleman in Bloomſbury. 
ſquare, where, while the former was converſing 
with the gentleman, the latter rifled the houſe - 


of a large quantity of plate. 


Our adventurer one morning early got into 
the ſhop of an eminent linen-draper in Cheap- 
fide, but the journeyman difcovering him, he 
cried out whoop, pretending to be at the play 
of hide and feek% and, as he had ſo much the 
appearance of a child, he was ſuffered to eſcape, 
without his conduct being criticiſed, | 


It has been a frequent practice with him to 
procure admiſſion into houſes, by obtaining 
the names of the children of the family, 
learning where they were at boarding-ſchool, 
and pretending to be their ſchool-fellow. This 
bait commonly ſucceeded admirably well, as 


- he rarely left the houſe without bringing off 


2 valuable booty; and the people of the houſe 
ſeldom 


( 15 
ſeldom ſuſpected the young gentleman's tale, 
till it was too late to detect the thief, 


He once got entrance to the lodging of a 
mantua-maker, at a coach-maker's in Totten- 
ham-court-Road, and ſtole a quantity of new 
linen, and a filver ſpoon ; but, being likely to 


be taken, he took ſhelter under the bed, and 


at length eſcaped with his booty. 


The perſon who called himſelf Captain 
Davis once engaged to go with Cox on a 
filching-party to Windſor. They went on 
horſeback, appeared as officers, and got up 
ſtairs at an inn, which they robbed of plate 
and money to a large amount. 


About fifteen months ſince, Cox committed 
a robbery at the houſe of Mr. Weſt, in Mon- 
tague-ſtreet, Spitalfields ; but, being i in liquor, 
he ſtumbled in coming, down ſtairs, and was 
apprehended, with a quantity of plate in his 


poſſeſſion, and a handkerchief filled with falſe 


keys. He would have been tried for this 
bill. 
Cox, having ſtolen a gold watch at Iſling- 


ton, and being detected, he cried ſo heartily 
to go to ſchool, that, in pity to his youth and 


ſeeming innocence, he was permitted to go 


. his buſineſs. 


It 


offence, but the Grand Jury threw out the 
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It was a frequent cuſtom, with Cox and a 
companion to go out at midnight with a num- 


ber of falſe keys, with which they uſed to try | 


the locks in the doors of various houſes :— 
when a lock was found which any of their 
keys would open, they uſed to remark the 
particular houſe, to which they would go on 
the following day, and if they could watch 
the family out, Cox would unlock the door 
of the houſe, deliver his keys to his companion, 
and then go in and ſtrip the premiſes of ſuch 
valuable articles as he could lay his hands on. 


From the houſe of a foreign gentleman in 
Soho-Square, Captain Davis and Cox ſtole 


plate, fine linen, and filk gowns, to a very 


conſiderable amount.—As ſoon as this robbery 
was committed, Davis was ſtopped in the 
houſe; but he found means to make his 
eſcape. ; 


At a houſe in Leiceſter-ſtreet Davis and 
Cox ordered a ſupper, and, while Davis was 
eating, Cox went up ſtairs, and ſtole two do- 
zen of hats intended for exportation, and other 
articles of value. 


Three weeks before Cox's laſt aprehenſion 
he ſtole a large quantity of linen ; but a pro- 
ſecution was prevented, and the whole affair 
adjuſted, through the diligence and intereſt of 
a woman who keeps a public -houſe in Rag- 


ſtreet, 


% 
ſtteet, Clerkenwell, which was much fre- 
quented by Cox and his companions, 


Cox and Captain Davis went to a pawn- 
broker's ſhop in the Back-Lane, Chelſea, 
where they faſtened the owner into a back- 
room, and ſet about rifling the ſhop: the 
pawn-broker fired at them; notwithſtandin 
which, they packed up four or five dozen of 
filk cardinals, and as many other things as 


filled two ſacks, which they conveyed to a 
houſe i in Piccadilly. 


At one time Cox, and the famous Darts, 
the fighter, were making betts at the Black 
Raven in Fetter-lane, when Cox found means 


to ſweep off all the cath, with which he made 
his eſcape. 


At another time our hero and Captain 


Davis, having learned the reſidence of a2 


Quaker, in Red-Lion Market, White-Croſs- 
ſtreet, they watched the family when they 
went out to the Meeting on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, got into the houſe, and robbed it of 
money and cloaths to a very large amount. 


A girl who was kept by Cox uſed to make 
a frequent practice of pledging ſome trifle at 
the pawn-broker's: in a ſhort time ſhe would 


go to redeem her pledge, and our hero uſed : 


to attend her. While the pawn-broker was 
gone up ſtairs for the effects, Cox uſed to take 
D 4 the 
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the opportunity of examining the ſhop, and 
ſcidom failed of carrying off goods to the 
amount of more than twenty times the value 
of the things which his lady came to redeem, 


Cox, at one time, by means of a falſe key, 
obtained entrance into a houſe in Seacoal-lane, 
Dent Snow-litl, which he robbed of linen to 
ac [iderable amount, and conveyed it away 


andcteced. 


Our adventurer, in conjunction with the 
above-mentioned Captain Davis, went into the 
ſhop of an eminent ſilver ſmith in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and, under pretence of making 
a purchaſe of ſome ſleeve- buttons, and other 
articles, they robbed the ſhop of plate to a 


conſiderable amount. 


At Rotherhithe the confederates, Davis and 
Cox, took down the ſhutter of a houſe, and, 
having broke the window, got in, and ſtole 
filk gowns, cardinals, ſilver ſpoons, and other 
valuable articles, with which they eſcaped un- 
diſcovered. | 


Mr. Cox had an adventure at Paddington, 
which, at the ſame time that it proves with 
how much artifice he could act, proves alſo 
that his ſimplicity of conduct was the moſt 
exquiſite part ot that artifice. Ile was playing, 
according to his frequent cuſtom, with ſome 


children at the doox of a gentleman's houſe ;— 
| | the 


8 

the children were called to dinner :—our hero, 
equally brave and cautious, ſtaid till the din- 
ner was ended ; then renewed his play with 
the young gentlemen ; and, while the youths 
were again engaged in play, he flipped into 
the houſe, and ſtole a very large quantity of 
plate. 


At Hommerton, near Hackney, about three 
years ago, while the door of a gentleman's 
houſe was open, the family walking in the 
garden, and the ſervant. laying the cloth for 
dinner, Cox got through the parlour window 
into the dining-room, and ſtripped it of all 
the plate which was laid on the table for ac- 
commodating the family at dinner, 


Two years ago laſt Eaſter, Cox, with ſome 
company, went to Epping Foreſt, to ſee what 
is called the Eaſter Hunt : inſtead of purſuing 
his game when the ſtag was firſt turned our, 
he purſued the other game, in ſearch of which, 
more properly ſpeaking, he was bound ; for, 
while a family was ſtrictly engaged in viewing 
the ſport from the windows, our Adventurer 
ſlipped into the houſe, and pocketed as much 
plate as he could conveniently carry off. This 
was done almoſt in an inſtant, and Cox im- 
mediately galloped after the ſportſmen. It 
happened that the motion of the horſe threw 
a ſilver ſalt out of his pocket, from which 
circumſtance the particulars of this robbery 


came to be known, even to thoſe who went from 
D 2 London +». 
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London with him. — Our hero diſmounted, 
took up the loſt plate, was in the ſaddle again 
in an inſtant, and purſued his pleaſure with- 
out any perturbation of mind, which would 
have harraſſed one leſs practiſed, and leſs 
hardened in the ways of iniquity, 


On the day of the exploit above recited, 
ſeveral of Cox's companions, who were down 
with him at the foreſt, having taken with 
them a bull-bitch, for the purpoſe of divert- 
ing themſclves with the baiting of a bull, 
they entertained themſelves at that ſavage bu- 
ſineſs till the bitch had torn out the tongue 
of the animal; but even this was not ſuffici- 
ent to ſatisfy their inſatiable thirſt of cruelty; 
for they killed the bitch on the ſpot, becauſe 
ſhe had not more ſeverely harraſſed the un- 
ofiending bull. 


Captain Davis and Cox, having entered the 
\ ſhop of a hoſier and haberdaſher, in Weſt- 
minſter, took the advantage of the maſter's 
back being turned, to rob the ſhop of filk 
ſtockings, and ribbons to a confideruble value. 
This is the only inſtance of Cox's being con- 
cerned in ſhop-lifting that has come to our 
knowledge, 


Some few years ago, a man and a woman, 


who hed poſitively ſworn againſt Cox betore 
a. juſtice of the peace, ſwore as poſitively in 
his fevorr at the Old Bailey for the conſidera- 
tion cf three güineas: ner is this the only in- 
2 | ſtance 


— 
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ſtance in which Cox has found the money, 


which he had acquired by diſhoneſt means, 


ſerviceable in the extricating him from thoſe 
difficultics in which the illegal thirſt of that 
money had involved him. 


'This Offender having been apprehended on 
a charge of having robbed Mr. Kendrick of 
bank-notes and caſh to the amount of about four 
hundred and forty pounds, he was on Wed— 
nefday, the eleventh of Auguſt laſt, examined 
before the bench of juſtices in Bow- ſtreet, when 
it appeared that Mr. Kendrick (who is a capi- 
tal dealer in horſes, and ſcrves the French 
king, and the principal nobility of France) had 
ſuſtained the lots of about the above-mentioned 
ſum; but it did not appear that his lodgings 
had been broke open, or that even the locks 
of his bureau had been forced. It came out in 
evidence, that, ſoon after Mr. Kendrick was 
robbed, Cox called on Claxton, and that they 
agreed to go together into the country— that 
they went as far as Reading, where they pur- 
chaſed a horſe; giving in payment for it a 
bank-note for one hundred pounds, of which 
d Kendrick hid been rubbed, and receiving, 
n part of the change, a bank note of fity 
We. value, which nute Claxton afterwards 
exchanged at the bank for three ſmaller notes, 
two of which were afterwards found in the 
poſſeſſion ot Mr. Weſt, the uncle, Weſt, be- 
ing at that time conſidered as an acceſſary, 
ſaid in his defence, that he had thoſe 
notes 


( 82: } 
notes of his wife the day, before her death, 


which happened nearly about the time that 
Mr. Kendrick loſt his 'property. 


On Wedneſday, Auguſt the 15th, theſe 
perſons were re-examined before the bench 
of magiſtrates, in Bow-ſtreet, when Mr. 
Kendrick again appeared againſt young Cox 
and his uncle. Mr. Knapp and Mr. White, 
of Reading, attended, and the ſtolen note was 
regularly traced from the handsof Claxton, who 
received it of Cox, to the bank, where it was 
changed for ſmaller notes, ſome of which 
were tound on the perſon of Weſt, Cox's un- 
cle, who, on his being taken, faid, he had 
1 155 the notes three years, though they 

ad been iſſued from the bank but a few days. 
Cox was committed to Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
for trial at the next Old Bailey ſeiſions; and 
Weſt was diſcharged, as the receiving notes 
the produce of other notes is no felony, 


On Friday, the 1oth Auguſt, 1773, Wil- 
liam Cox was indicted at the Seſſions of the 
peace held at Juſtice Hall, at the Old Bailey, 
when, after a full hearing of the above cir- 
cumſtances, he was found guilty, 


Let us remark, that, as it appears, from the 
ſtate of the evidence againſt him at Bow-ſtreet, 
he could be convicted only on circumſtan- 
kes, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his general 
character as a notorious thief, operated to his 

Adiſadvan- 
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diſadvantage: but a queſtion will now naturally 
ariſe, whether any man, however infamous 
his former character, ſhduld 10e his life in 
conſequence of circumſantial evidence, though 
that evidence be as ſtrong as in its nature it 


can be; and whether it is conſiſtent with the 


equitable and mild adminiſtration of juſtice ſo 
much boaſted of in England, that death ſhould 
follow a ſentence founded on ſuch circumſtan- 
tial evidence. 


The Writer of this account has not the leaſt 
doubt of Cox's having committed the rob- 
bery for which he is ſentenced to ſuffer; but 
he pleads, for the. honour of our laws, that 


they may be enforced in a way equally conſiſt- 


ent with the /etfer and the ſpirit of them. 


This Culprit was tried by Mr. Baron Eyre, 
who was Recorder of London at the time 
when Cox had been heretofore tried, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped ; and who has repeatedly and 
pathetically adviſed him to reform his con- 
duct, and not ſubje& himſelf to equal diſgrace 
and danger in future. 


While Cox was in Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
he was ſo averſe to the being made a public 
ſhow of, that he would not admit any but 


his particular acquaintance to be introduced 


to him. 


2 


Since 
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Since Cox's conviction he has been viſited 
in the Preſs- yard by great numbers of peo- 
ple, of whom the far greater part were wo- 
men, and many of thoſe of the faireſt, and, 
_ apparently, the moſt amiable of the ſex; — — 


© What mighty ills have not been done by 
W om AN * 


It is to be lamented that only two hours 
in the day are allowed for priſoners under 
ſentence of death to ſee their friends; viz. 
from noon till two o'clock in the afternoon ; 
as it often happens that when there are ſeveral 
capital offenders under ſentence, as is the caſe 
in the preſent inſtance, thoſe who wiſh them 
well have ſcarcely an opportunity of affording 
them the advice and aſſiſtance the peculiar 
diſtreſs of their ſituation may demand. 


We ſhall now proceed to a recital of ſome 
particulars, which will be thought intereſting 
by the reader, becauſe they tend to ſhew the 
turn of mind, and depict the general cha- 
racter, of this offender, 


He has been at all times remarkably ſober 
and abſtemious from liquor; and if, at any 
time, his company have prevailed on him to 
drink more than it was his cuſtom to do, the 
moment he found that the liquor began to 
operate to his difadvantage, he never failed to 
order a coach, and retire to his lodgings. 


He 
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He generally uſed to carry a conſiderable 
ſum of money about him; and, when he 
called at any of the houſes which he fre- 
quented, he would drink a ſmall glaſs of any 
kind of liquor that was at hand, and conſtantly 
paid a ſhilling for it. 


He uſed, when among thieves of the petty 
kind, to boaſt that he had a foul above de- 
ſcending to the meanneſs of filching the braſs- 


knocker from the houſe, or the ſcraper from 
the ſlreet-door. 


Of late years he kept a little black mare, 
on which he uſed to ride to all the races within 
a moderate diſtance of London, where he was 
generally a great and a jucceſsful gambler: 
but his favourite little mare has been ſold fince 
his apprehenſion for the offence for which he 
is now under ſentence of death, 


The common toaſt given by this offender 
Was, A health to all thieves.” 


It was his frequent boaſt, that he had en- 
tered and robbed a great number of houſes 
while the families were at dinner; and he is 
ſuppoſed to have ſtolen, on the whole, to the 


amount of more than TEN TnovsANnD 
PouNps! 


Our adventurer was always of opinion, that 
he ſhould never commit any offence, the pu- 


E niſhment 
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niſhment of which would amount to any thing 
more than tranſportation ; and his being con- 
victed for the robbing of Mr. Kendrick was 
certainly a circumſtance beyond the utmoſt 


ſtretch of his imagination to have conceived 
poſlible. 


It is a diſtinguiſhing mark in the character 
of our hero, that, though he kept a good 
horſe, he never committed a robbery on the 
highway, nor ever made any depredations on 
the houtes in the neighbourhood of which he 
lived, 


The Writer of this account having aſked 
an acquaintance of Cox how it happened that 
he had committed fo ſmall a number of rob- 
beries out of London, was anfwered, that © it 
« never was his cuſtom to wokk much in the 
5 country.“ 


Our hero, like other people in polite life, 
kept a monkey, of which h- was not a little 
fond. This animal he uſed to keep tied in 
ſuch a ſituation, that, when he deſcended ior 
food, he could not recover his former ſtition 
but with the beſt help of his claws. It was 
Cox's peculiar pride and pleaſure to give this 
monkey apples and other fruit, till his paws 
were ſo loaded that he could not regain the 
place he had left, and then he enjoyed the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, from the dutcels to which 
the poor animal was reduced. 5 

6. 
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It was one of Cox's moſt ſingular pleaſures, 
and which ſhews his werm attachment to the 


| ſex, to ſee his miſtreis elegantly dreſſed.— 


This favourite of our hero was no other than 
the renowned Sally Claxton, ſufficiently fas 
mous for being ſiſter to Claxton, the evidence 
againſt Cox in the matter for which he is now 
ſentenced to die; but more celebrated for be- 
ing a notorious ſhoplifter, and the choſen 
partner of the moſt ingenious and admirable 
thief this day in his Mzjeſty's dominions. 


Claxton, the companion of, and evidence 
againſt Cox, is remarkable tor having been a 
famous card-ſhuffter, and dexterous at fighting 
and jumping for wagers ;—and, when any 
money has been depoſticd, Mr. n has 
ſeldom tailed to make off with the booty. 


It now only remains to recommend this ill- 
fated youth to the mercy of that Sovercign, 
the laws of whoſe realms he has violated ;— 
at leaſt we muſt pray for his acceptunce at 
that throne of mercy, where the fingular un- 
happineſs of his birth and connections will be 
conſidered ; the errors of his youth, we truſt, 
overlooked ; and the prefint penitence of his 
ſoul be deemed foie ſort of retribution for 
the various and aggravated crimes of which 


he does not deny himſelf to have been guilty, 


If he ſhould be doomed, as it is but too 
probable he will, to exptate his offences with 


his 
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his life, let his fate be a warning to the young, 
the heedlets, and the extravagant, not to en- 
gage in ſcenes of diſſipation, which their for- 
tunes have by no means enabled them to ſup- 
port the expence of, nor their abilities qualified 
them to ſuſtain, with any degree even of that 
reputation which the vicious themſelves would 
wiſh to obtain. ; 


Let us add a with, that thoſe who think 
themſelves in the moſt ſecure ſituation, may, 
from the example of this offender, learn that 
Wiſdom's ways are pleaſantneſs, and that all 


ber paths are peace. 


B 


HE puichaſers of the four former edi- 

tions of this pamphlet will excuſe theſe 
additions, as the particulars are but juſt come 
to hand, and we think it our duty to give to 
the public all we can learn reſpetting fo re- 
markable an oftender, 

To ſhew what abandoned kind of company 
viſit the poor wretches under ſeutence of death, 
we will only relate an occurrence which hap- 
pened while the Writer of this narrative was 
preſent —A fellow accoſted Cox, at the gate 
of the Preſs-Yard, with a © Never mind it, 
Billy you'll come through this bout 
© you'll */cape the Night-cap.” “ Ves 
* (replied Cox) I ſhall come through—at the 


a me Galliws,” g 


Since 
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Since his conviction (and we are ſorry to 
ſay it) his behaviour has been ſuch as to con- 
tradit ſome part of what is written in the 
preceding pages. He is daily viſited by a num- 
ber of thoſe unhappy women, to whoſe ſe- 


ducing artifices but too many youths have 


fallen a ſacrifice. | 

It is remarkable, that, among theſe women, 
there is only one who would not be deemed a 
beauty in a whole circle of beauties. It is 
pity that thoſe graces which Heaven has be- 
ſtowed, for purpoſes the moſt wiſe and bene- 
volent, ſhould be proſtituted to promote the 
cauſe of every ſpecies of vice and immorality. 

In the preſence of the Writer of this nar- 
rative, a perſon aſked where Francis Talbot 
(another unhappy convict) was—Cox replied, 
that he was at prayers.— The Turnkey of 
Newgate then, with a concern, and an emphaſis 
of expreſſion, that does him great honour, 
ſtepped forward, and ſaid to Cox, And do 
You never pray t007—*© No,“ replied our 
hero, © never till after dinner.” 

At this juncture a woman advanced to the 
gate, and ſaid, Bill Cox, what can you eat 


&* for dinner? —Could you eat a quarter of a 


“ goole ? —© Can I not?” replied Cox: 
46 Then I have ordered it, ſaid the woman; 
on which Cox immediately ordered a bottle of 
red Fort. © -- 

A gentleman whoſe particular turn of mind 
frequently carries him to the Preſs-Yard, 


and who has ſome ſmall connections in the 
| literary 


— — * Cat 
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| delay of the report being 


is paſſed, than at any future 
leaſt reflection on the preſent Recorder of London ; v 
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literary. world, being obſerved by Cox, he 
abuſed and curſed him, as the ſuppoſed author 
of his life, which in truth he was not, nor 
had any concern in it. tt 


It is painful, in ſome caſes, to relate the 


truth; but the public have a right to genuine 


in font: in a matter of this kind; and it 
e we declate that the behaviour 
| ender, for ſome days paft, has been 
indecent and improper in a high degree; yet 
we once more recommend him to the mercy 


of the Sovereign, for the Credit of the Laws 
of England, on the fulleſt conviction that no 


Man ought to ſuffer on Circumſtantial Evidence 
ONLY... 
SINCE our hero has been under temence of death, 

a gentleman carried him a paper, which he requeſted him 
to ſign, if it was true; as it would moſt probably be a 
means of ſaving his life, Cox read it over twice, with 
great attention, and then ſolemnly denied its being true; 
thus diſdaining, as it then appeared, to ſave his life by 
telling a lie: et has he, ſince that time, almaſt acknow- 
ledged, to the clergyman who attends hig, the truth af 
the. conteuts of the above- mentioned paper. 

ur hero is de&med the rea! Machrath of the preſent 
age. He ings all the ſongs in the Begga'ts Opera with 
a degree of taſte that the Macheaths of the 1 hedtre-might 
envy; nor-is he lefs a favourite with, the ladies than the 
hero of Gay's celebrated Opera.—Cox* himſelf fays, that 


if he was but a litter taller and, Handſomer he {ſhould 
make the fineſt Macheath that ever trod the ſtage, 


In 
fact, his voice is melodious beyond deſcription. 

The Ordinary, vf Newgate, being aſked reſpeRing the 
made to his Majeity, of the 
Priſoners now under ſentence of death, has declared, that 
they are always better prepared to launch into, eternity at 
the expiration of about ten days after ſentence of death 
period. We mean not the 


will not ſuppoſe him remiſs in the diſcharge of his duty; 
hut we wiſh him to recolleg ghiy, c ee 
e 25 


